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A NOBLE PICTURE. 

*' Edelfraulein " (A Noble Lady) is the title which Herr 
Kaulbach gives to his picture, of which we publish an engraving 
in the present number ; and our readers who saw the picture, 
'' Of Noble Birth," by Teschendorfif, published in a former number 
of The A^INE, can have opportunity to compare the con- 
* ception which each artist has formed of what should be the ap- 
pearance and outward characteristics of face and form which 
should be found where birth and beauty meet to give us assur- 
ance of true aristocracy. The comparison is assisted, too, by 
the fact that both artists have chosen to represent their creations 
in the guise of young girls in sixteenth-century costumes ; but 
here resemblance ceases and contrasts begin. Teschendorff's 
ideal is a brunette, slender in figure, with a proud and passionate 
face, and with not a little of haughtiness in the expressive fea- 
tures. He has so draped the figure, too, as to hide from us every 
thing but the face, as if in that were to be sought all the signs of 
the nobility he wished to portray. In this he may have been 
somewhat influenced by the years he has spent in study in Italy, 
for he is of Saxon birth, and long painted in Leipsic. 

Kaulbach, on the other hand, has given us a blonde, with 
calm, firm face, a little serious, perhaps, but capable of an infinite 
deal of sweetness and tenderness ; a bust and shoulders of noble 
proportions, from which springs the neck, like a marble pillar, to 
support its lovely capital. The whole attitude is graceful, and 
very little aid has been drawn from accessories ; indeed, were it 
not for the sleeve, we should scarcely be able to say that the 
painter had not given us a portrait of some lovely ** Edelfraulein" 
of his own family and of the present day. It is quite possible 
that he may have drawn some of his inspiration for the present 
picture from his young sister-in-law (a lady of dazzling beauty), 
whose portrait, also in the costume of the sixteenth century, he 
painted for the Munich Exhibition of 1876, when it was pro- 
nounced by good judges to be the best work of the kind in the 
gallery. There is not so much of haughtiness in the face which 
Kaulbach has here painted, but there is a dignity and majesty in 
the whole face and figure which gives us assurance that there is 
plenty of " proper pride " behind that calm countenance ; and 
that those eyes^ which are now looking so dreamily into space, 
could and would, at proper -provocation, flash with a fire which 
would scorch and wither the offender. In fact, she seems 

** a woman nobly planned, 

To bless, to comfort and command." 

Frederick Augustus Kaulbach, the painter of the picture be- 
fore us, is one of the Munich school of the present day; and, 
notwithstanding his youth, is already looked upon as one of the 
foremost among the rising young artists of that great art centre. 
We may, perhaps, be doing an injustice in speaking of so inde- 
pendent: and original a painter as Kaulbach as belonging to any 
school, in the technical sense in which the word is generally 
used; but, as he has been chiefly known and has made most of 
his reputation as an artist in Munich, it is perhiaps proper to class 
him as of that school, however much he may differ from other 
members of it in his methods and nianner of handUng and treat- 
ment of his subjects. He is the inheritor of a name great in the 
history of the art of painting, more than one artist of fame having 
borne the name. Whether this is ordinarily an advantage to a 
youth is matter of doubt. Experience has shown that, as a rule, 
the inheritance of a famous name proves a serious handicap to a 
young man starting in the race of life. Very few great men have 
had great sons, and where such has been the case it has come 
under the head of the exception which is said to prove the rule. 
It has, probably, more often occurred in art than in arms or in 
politics that both father and son have been celebrated ; but in 
these cases it has usually happened that either the one or the 
other gained the greater glory. 

The subject of our sketch was born June 2, 1850, at Munich, 
where his father, Frederick Kaulbach, an artist of considerable 
reputation, then resided. When four years old his father removed 
to Hanover, taking the young son with him ; here the boy grew 
up, taking his first instructions in painting from his father, until 
1867, when he went to Nuremberg and entered the art school of 
Von Kreling, remaining there two years. In 1869 he returned 
to his father and assisted him in the execution of his works ; but 
in 187 1 he came back to his birthplace, and has remained in 



Munich ever since, where he has achieved a.reputation which rests 
not less upon the popular love for and appreciation of his works 
— some of which, of. a popular character, have been extensively 
lithographed — than upon his recognition by the critics. Through- 
out his picture^ there runs a lyrical strain, so to speak, and it has 
been proposed to call his works '^ melody pictures." In express- 
ing his artistic thoughts he makes little use of adjuncts, requir- 
ing very little material from which to construct a picture. A 
little girl 'picking flowers ; a young lute player ; a young lady 
with a dog ; a mother with her child in her arms ; a group around 
a piano — such are some of the subjects on which his pencil has 
been exercised. It will be seen that while these subjects afford 
no field for the display of great genius in the expression of pas- 
sions or emotions, they give ample scope for the vein of sweetness 
and tenderness — of humanity in short — for which he is noted, 
and which quality it is that has made many of his pictures so 
popular. When we consider his youth and what he has already 
done, we can not help believing that, if his head be not turned by 
his early success, Frederick Augustus Kaulbach has a noble 
career before him. — P. Williams, 



MARION AND HIS MEN. 

Of all the heroes America has produced, and they have been 
by no means few for the length of time her history covers, none 
have taken such hold on the popular heart as have the heroes of 
the Revolution. Perhaps the late war is too near to us to allow 
of our having the same feeling toward those who distinguished 
themselves in it. We are not yet far enough away to have fo- 
cused them properly, to get, so to speak, the proper perspective 
on their characters and their Achievements. Another reason, 
probably, why the heroes of '76 should seem more heroes to us 
than those of '61, is, that the struggle in which they were en- 
gaged was for the building up of the nation, for the establishment 
of a friee government ; whereas the later war was to prevent the 
breaking in two of the government already established ; and had 
it resulted in the formation of two governments instead of one, 
the principles fought for in 'y6 would have been riiaintained in 
both. Again, the late war was fought by regularly organized 
and regularly drilled armies on both sides; and in such a war 
there is little opportunity for individual heroism to display itself, 
or to be recognized apart from the mass ; whereas, in the Revo- 
lution but small forces were at any time engaged, and a great 
deal of the fighting ^especially in the South — rwas done, more 
particularly on the side of the Americans, by bands of partisans, 
or guerrillas, as we should now call them. In such a war it was 
inevitable that there should be many instances of courage and 
devotion, which, standing out distinctly from the general move- 
ments of the armies, could not fail of complete recognition, with 
the result of bringing immediate fame and glory to the doer of 
them. Especially was this the case with the different partisan 
corps, each of which had its leader, who had generally won his 
position by the general suffrages of his followers founded on their 
estimate of his character and admiration for some daring act or 
acts of heroism. 

Of this class the greatest was General Marion, whom Tarleton 
called ** The Swamp Fox," a name by which he was ever after 
affectionately known by his devoted followers. The name, how- 
ever, very imperfectly expresses his character, and has worked 
mischief to his fame by making hin^p be looked upon as only a 
shrewd guerrilla captain winning his** successes by clever alterna- 
tions of fighting and hiding in swamps. The fact is, Marion was 
a natural soldier — a born captain. He had many of the charac- 
teristics and much the same mental and moral temperament as 
had Washington ; and, though not so great a man as the chief, 
would, in a broader field than that in which fortune had placed 
him, have proved himself a commander of no mean rank, and 
capable of conducting the operations of a much larger force than 
he ever had under his , command. The qualities of prudence, 
coolness, intrepidity, quickness of conception, rapidity of execu- 
tion, clearness of judgment, firmness and evenness of temper- — 
not carried away by success nor unduly cast down by defeat — 
all these qualities, which he undoubtedly showed among the 
swamps and hills of South Carolina, while commanding a small 
force, would have made him a suitable commander for a larger 
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one on a broader field of action. It was not so to be, however, 
and Marion himself, whatever ambitions he may at times have 
cherished, never murmured at any loss of the fame he might have 
gained elsewhere. It was his proud privilege to preserve his 
State from complete subjugation by the British arms, and to 
keep alive in the breasts of its citizens the fires of patriotism 
which would otherwise have been effectually quenched, or at least 
smothered, under the pressure of the hopelessness engendered 
by defeat and conquest. This — to have saved his State — was 
perhaps glory enough ; the Romans would have crowned him. 

Francis Marion was descended from Benjamin Marion, one of 
the Huguenots who, driven from France by the persecutions of 
Louis XIV., settled in South Carolina in 1690, and was born at 
Winyah, near Georgetown, in 1732, the year which witnessed the 
birth of Washington. His father was a farmer, and there was 
nothing remarkable about the birth of the future general except 
his puny size, which is described as something decidedly astonish- 
ing. Indeed, one of his biographers — Rev. M. L. Weems — avers 
that **at his birth he was not larger than a New England lobster, 
and might easily enough have been put into a quart pot." Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Weems is known to have been too enthusiastic 
a biographer to be altogether trustworthy. There is no doubt, 
however, that the young Marion was very small as a baby, and 
that he never grew to be a large man. Indeed, his appearance, 
when in most active command and at the heyday of his fame, is 
described as something bordering on the insignificant. A young 
British officer, who had been sent to Marion's swamp retreat with 
a flag of truce, was so astonished when' the bandage was removed 
from his eyes and he saw before him, instead of the scowling 
giant he had expected, a short, slim, pleasant-voiced, mild-man- 
nered man, that he could hardly deliver his message. It was on 
this occasion that the celebrated dinner of sweet potatoes, served 
on pieces of bark, is said to have been eaten ; and of course it is 
added that the officer retired from the service, and refused to 
fight such patriots ! We wish we could believe the story. 

About the early career of Marion there was nothing remark- 
able and very little to indicate the character of the future leader. 
We have intimated some points of resemblance between him and 
Washington ; and there were also resemblances in the tenor of 
their early lives. That both should have been reared on a farm 
was not remarkable, for it was the lot of most boys of the day, 
the colonies being chiefly agricultural communities; but both 
seem to have been of a reserved and somewhat taciturn dispo- 
sition, which kept them from mingling in the roystering sports 
so common at that day, especially in the South ; both were 
obliged to be contented with very little instruction at school, 
and to make up as best they might for deficiencies by study at 
home, and by that earnest thought which always comes to the 
man who is thrown entirely upon himseli in the constant con- 
templation of nature. Both evinced, too, an early longing for the 
sea ; but that does: not seem so remarkable a circumstance to us 
as it does to one of Marion's biographers, who thinks it **a passion 
rather uncommon in the history of a Southern farmer's .boy ; " but 
to us it seems a very common passion indeed among boys. Be 
that as it may, Washington gave up the idea of going to sea at 
the solicitation of his mother ; but it required a shipwreck and 
severe exposure in an open boat to cure young Marion. The 
characters of both Washington and Marion seem to have been 
largely moulded by their mothers ; for, although Marion's father 
did' not die until he had arrived at man's estate, he seems to have 
been chiefly under the control of and swayed by his mother — a 
fact, by the way, which is recorded in the history of many other 
great men of all nations. 

After his return from his unlucky voyage Marion seems to 
have settled quietly down to farming, and to have done nothing 
worthy of especial mention until 1760, when he went out as a 
lieutenant under Captain Moultrie — afterward a distinguished 
general in the Revolutionary army — in the war against the 
Cherokees, and distinguished himself by leading the forlorn hope 
at the battle of Etchoee. His next public appearance was in 
1775, as a member of the South Carolina Congress, which took 
the first steps toward separation from the mother country. ' He 
was prompt to proffer his services in the field ; was commissioned 
as captain ; raised a company among his old neighbors without 
difficulty, and joined Colonel Moultrie's regiment at Charleston. 

From that time his history is that of the war in South Caro- 



lina, presenting very little that is personally interesting about 
him. The history of the attempt of the British fleet to take 
Charleston, June 20, 1776, and their repulse from before Fort 
Sullivan, is a familiar one. This victory was important, as it 
saved South CaroUna from further invasion for about three years ; 
during which, however, the militia was by no means idle, being 
employed in aiding the Georgians in their struggle with the com- 
mon enemy, and in repelling him from their own frontiers. In 
1780 the British took Charleston, and from that time began, in 
the Palmetto State, a warfare more devastating, more savage, 
more terrible than was waged in any other of the thirteen colo- 
nies. Not only was the province overrun by the British regulars, 
but corps of partisans were organized by them among the adher- 
ents of the crown to oppose the provincial militia, and the ex- 
cesses committed by these irregular troops on both sides were far 
more terrible than any the regular troops could have thought of 

Marion, having been disabled by an accident during the siege 
of Charleston, was obliged to remain inactive and in hiding during 
the first operations and incursions of the British into South Caro- 
lina, and it was not until August of 1780 that he was able to take 
the field. Having then been summoned by the Whigs of Wil- 
liamsburg — mostly of Irish birth or descent, with a hereditary 
hatred for England — to command them, he was commissioned 
by Governor Rutledge to command that portion of the country ; 
and it was then that his career as a partisan — the career' which 
gave him the reputation he bears to this day in the popular mind 
— was begun. He was soon regularly commissioned a brigadier- 
general, and at once set to work to organize the recruits who 
flocked to his camp into companies and regiments, and com- 
menced — even before the work of organization was complete — 
that harrassing mode of warfare which he was to follow up to the 
end of the war. His mode of fighting, though istyled partisan 
and sneered at by many, was not only most effective, but was also 
the only one practicable under the circumstances. Its effective- 
ness was sufficiently demonstrated by the complaints made by 
Lord Cornwallis and the other British officers, of the ** irregular- 
ity" of such a style of warfare. Marion's system was very brief 
and very simple. It consisted in never being taken by surprise 
himself, and surprising his enemy as often as possible; keeping 
himself thoroughly informed as to the enemy's movements by 
means of spies, and concealing his own with jealous care ; never 
attempting to strike a blow unless he was reasonably sure of 
making it an effective one, and prudently retreating when likely 
to be hit hard himself These maxims thoroughly carried out 
made Marion the terror of his foes and the idol of his men, who 
were always ready to follow him to the death. 

There were several peculiarities about Marion's "brigade" 
which are not generally seen in organizations with that preten- 
tious name. In the first place, they were never equipped in the 
proper miHtary sense of the word. Some were armed with shot 
guns, some with rifles, some with muskets, and some had only 
sabres rudely hammered by village blacksmiths out of the saw 
blades confiscated by Marion for the purpose ; uniforms there 
were none ; the commissariat department included the whole 
command, for every man foraged for himself,, and their living was 
sometimes scanty enough. They had good horses, however, for 
they owned them ; and another peculiarity of this brigade was, 
that at seed-time and harvest the men composing it would ride 
away home on these good horses and attend to their home affairs, 
and then return to their fighting. Most commanders would be 
driven to despair by such a state of things ; but Marion knew his 
men and their needs, and knew that they would never fail to join 
him again as soon as their crops were planted or gathered, as the 
case might be — nor did they. The consequence of this consid- 
erate treatment was, that anything like disaffection was almost 
entirely unknown among them, and they never flinched when 
fighting under their general, as was shown at Eutawas well as on 
a hundred less-known fields. 

These peculiarities of equipment and freedom of discipline (not 
from, for Marion was a strict disciplinarian in camp), in connec- 
tion with the life led by them in the field, could not but leave 
its impress upon them, stamping them with a hundred character- 
istic marks. Hiding in swamps and thickets, making their way 
through forests and over streams, across the country rather than 
along the roads, swooping down on their enemy from some unex- 
pected lurking place, retreating, when too hotly pursued, to some 
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WAR'S DESOLATION. — After C. Arnold. 



fastness where they could bid defiance to their foes — all these 
things leave their marks on men. 

One of their not uncommon experiences has been seized upon 
by Mr. Davis -as the subject for the spirited drawing which we 
engrave in the present number of The Aldine. A struggle has 
evidently taken place for the possession of the pass leading, 
probably, to a ford over the stream which is seen in the back- 
ground, and that the struggle has been a severe one we have 
indubitable evidence ; but without that we should know the fact, 
for in a country of few bridges, and they easily destroyed — such 
as South Carolina was at that day, and measurably is yet — fords 
become of the first importance in military operations, and strug- 
gles for their possession which have begun as mere skirmishes 
have often developed into pitched battles of the largest propor- 
tions ; a fact which no one knows better than Mr. Davis, who 
served with gallantry during the late \var, and a portion of the 



time in the region made historical by the deeds of '' Marion's 
Men." Whatever the magnitude of the struggle in this instance, 
it is evidently over, and the victorious '' Swamp Fox " has sent 
out a mounted vidette to guard the pass and prevent a surprise — 
a thing to which Marion was constitutionally averse. The picket 
has just arrived at its station, which is in the immediate vicinity 
of the battle ground, and the horse ridden by the leading senti- 
nel starts back in affright from the corpse of one of the slain, his 
protruding eyes, distended nostrils, neck and head stretched out 
to their greatest extent, all show the horror with which a horse 
invariably shrinks from the corpse of a single soldier upon which 
he has come suddenly, although it is a curious fact that the same 
horse will make his way among the heaps of slain on a battle 
field without a tremor. The drawing of the horse is spirited and 
expressive ; the limbs, the muscles of the neck and shoulders, 
and especially of the flank, which can almost be seen to heave, 
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are strongly and correctly brought out ; and this one bit of real- 
ism would of itself be sufficient to show that the artist had 
studied his subject in the field as well as in the studio. Nor are 
the accessory figures, forming the remainder of the picket, less 
accurately drawn, nor less properly placed, notwithstanding their 
part is a subordinate one in the picture as it would be in the 
field unless attacked. 

The landscape which forms the setting for this group is drawn 
with Mr. Davis's habitual faithfulness to nature and unconven- 
tionality. It is so thoroughly characteristic of the section of 
country where the scene is laid, that it might be considered a 
portrait, and it bears abundant evidence of being the result of 
careful study of nature. The trees and bushes preserving all 
their individuality as such, and only blending into masses as they 



do in nature ; the stream in the background already swollen by 
the falling rain, as the streams of the South do swell suddenly 
from the fierce rains which prevail there — all these are rendered 
with perfect fidelity, while the driving rain which is falling softens 
the tone of the whole picture which is a worthy memorial of 
'' Marion's Men." —J- A. Peters, M. D, 



WAR'S DESOLATION. 

Those who are prone to talk glibly of the necessity or de- 
sirability of war at various times and on various pretexts — some- 
times of the slightest — and there are more such persons in the 
world than we could wish, can certainly have very little concep- 



